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ABSTRACT 

This booklet provides a brief overview of teacher and 
administrator incentive programs, discussing such aspects as 
leadership, funding, teacher support, evaluation, and outcomes. A 
chart presents information on the kinds of incentive programs offered 
by each of the states, followed by descriptive narratives of each 
state program. State contacts are also listed. (CB) 
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TMOlMr InoNifiye ^fosnma— in three years they have spread like wildfire, either as pilot 
pi#i<^)fe^ <^ iwijli piiiBffi«>jL tWtoty-nine states are now IrMemwitlno large-scale statewide 
1iillli#;iiiRi»i|ii iMte furKNno for tocaily developed plans, pilot-testing 

limifll0$fl^ t ill ^ or iegtotatlve linandates to allow devetopment of per- 

folliiiM«^|mM 9m tmlhm and school administrators, tt Is still too early to 

■ wiiiiplfl'l^^ ''miS^immifomMifl** But a new development raises the chances that 
ciiiii rll (l| | w ^ InMHilN* pragramt for teachers may be pennanent. Several new state 
aiid;fiidilil'«i|ioMt ham diiitd for changtt in teaching— from a structurs where the majority 
tut itiii^lfim''^ work and are rewarded based on experience and college 

d s gril i toWlpHm where teachen are rewarded for ddng different kinds of worit or for simply 
being oitteianding. 

in fiMiiy iMtm, the structures to atlow these changes are already In place or are being 
devaloiMd thfOiigh career ladder programs. Performance of teachers Is usually the key factor in 
delenniiilrH^who wUI receive Incenthm or move up the career ladder. This is a somewhat dif- 
ferent apprMoh than proposals that call for credentials and degrees as necessary to determine 
"mMler teachers." 

Several ttenda and conclusions about the development of career ladders and incentive pro- 
grams in the states are Important. 

1. 



Strong state, district, and school leadership has been and will continue to be a key in 
ths fiinding,.devek>pment, and Implementatton of state programs. Career ladder pro- 
grams srt « firiMns. not an end. Real Innovatkm will depend on school leaders and 
te a oh ert-'Wisir wtlllnviess to make real change. 

Thsis Is no dcmM ttiat the incentive programs require substantial state appropriations, 
•ml Stsls ftnsiKrild situations are determining whether programs are being implemented 
as fi% or cMoMy ss driginally Intended. 
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receive bonuses based on comparisons to all state teachers on a written test and a classroom 
performance assessment. Charges that this led to more teachers in some districts receiving 
awards and the fact that local districts were not involved were two reasons that led the state 
legislature to amend the original program. In the replacement program some evaluation deci- 
sions are made at the state level, with comparisons to all the state's teachers on a written test. 
In addition, district evaluations of classroom performance will be used, with comparisons of 
performance to other teachers in the same district. The Texas career ladder program used local 
evaluations for the first two years because the state evaluation procedures were not available, 
but the charges of unequal proportions of awards to teachers in different districts were also 
made in Texas. Texas now uses a statewide evaluation procedure. 



Funding 

Performance incentive programs require substantial funding, and states and districts that 
implement them will have to make long-term commitments to fund them. These are decisions 
and commitments that most states have yet to make. Tennessee is clearly an exception as it 
has already committed over $250 million in the three years its career ladder has been in opera- 
tion. Without adequate funding career ladders cannot become a part of the fabric of the 
schools. Some states seem to be turning toward some type of incentive program rather than a 
structured career ladder system— probably an indication that incentive programs are viewed as 
needing less long-range commitment in terms of funding than career ladders. 

Other states are implementing programs slowly through pilot projects that are much less 
costly than full statewide programs. Funding for the South Carolina pilots has expanded from 
$2.2 million in 1985-86 to $6 million in 1986-87, but the $22 million statewide program has been 
pushed back at least a year. (The state is projecting a revenue shortfall in 1986-87 and will prob- 
ably have to reduce spending on education.) Kentucky decided on a one-year, $2.5 million pilot 
program rather than the original two-year plan. North Carolina is using a pilot approach over a 
period of se/eral years. The initial cost in 1985-86 was $11 million, with some $15 million 
allocated for 1986-87. Virginia provided $500,000 for pilot projects over a two-year period. 

State budget problems, particularly in the oil producing states, are affecting career ladder 
development. For example, in New Mexico there had been discussion about instituting pro- 
grams but they now seem at least temporarily stalled because of severe revenue shortfalls. 
Louisiana has delayed a pilot program because of budget difficulties, as has Arkansas. Funding 
in Louisiana is expected to be available in 1987-88 through money from a $540 million educa- 
tional trust fund created through a state constitutional amendment. 

On the other hand, Utah doubled the first year's funding to $30 million in 1985-86 ($36 mil- 
lion with benefits), and is providing an additional $4.5 million for 1986-87, California has grad- 
ually increased funds for the Mentor Teacher Program from $10 million in 1983-84 tc slightly over 
$45 million for this 1986-87 school year. The new Florida plan is to be funded at $90 million 
before it is implemented. Districts are making substantial commitments. Fairfax County 
(Virginia), a participant in one of the state's pilot programs, has decided to implement its own 
career ladder with an additional $6 million for incentive pay for teachers. A Utah district 
reallocated funding from capital improvement funds to the career ladder program. Since career 
ladder programs are new, many are in the pilot stages, are often controversial, and are easy 
targets for budget slicing. 



Support for incentive Programs 

A report on the Virginia Pay for Performance projects claimed that school boards, elected 
officials, and the general public supported incentive programs, while the principals and 
teachers were less enthusiastic. This observation probably sums up the initial responre to in- 
centive programs. As states and districts implement programs, rhetoric, legitimate criticism, 
and support are often confused. Public support is still quite evident. 
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Surveys of teachers in Tennessee and Florida last year showed that teachers were critical 
of the programs but, at the same time, large numbers of teachers have applied to become part 
of tne programs. In Tennessee, close to 40,000 of the state's teachers are on the career ladder. 
At the upper two levels of the ladder, which have been the most controversial, 3,700 applica- 
tions from teachers and administrators, have been received for evaluation this year, and 2,500 
teachers have already been named to the upper two levels. Surveys in Texas have been reported 
to show that teachers do not support the ladder, yet, 80,000 teachers qualified for career ladder 
bonuses last year. 

A survey of the Utah teachers during 1986 (second year of implementation) showed that 
68 percent of the teachers wanted career ladders continued (20 percent were opposed). (All Utah 
programs are designed by the distri^*s.) A majority of the teachers felt the programs had made 
the profession more attractive, and viewed them as having a positive impact on improving 
teacher evaluation and instruction in the classroom as well as raising morale. The majority of 
the teachers favored retention of the programs; experience of the teachers did not seem to 
make a difference. 

In South Carolina, a 1986 survey of ihose teachers who applied for the program and those 
who did not showed the majority of the teachers understood the program and were satisfied 
with it. The reasons most often mentioned for not joining the program were: Too much paper- 
work required; dislike of competition among teachers; and having family/children respon- 
sibilities. (The South Carolina program requires documentation of student achievement and 
other critieria such as professional development.) 

Support from teachers' organizations has varied by state, with the opposition to the 
Tennessee program being the most widely publicized. The Alabama Education Association, as 
stipulated in the legislation, has been an integral part in the planning of the state's program 
and has provided support. Support has been given in Texas, South Carolina, and Utah. The 
original Florida Master Teacher Program was challenged in court by the teachers' organizations; 
the new plan has their support. It also seems that increasingly states are trying to involve the 
local teachers' organizations during the formative stages of establishing incentive programs. In 
Indiana, for example, a variety of state-funded pilot programs have consciously tried to involve 
the local bargaining agents in committees that are overseeing and designing these projects. 

Evaluation 

Improvement of evaluation procedures for teachers has been a major concern in imple- 
menting performance incentive programs. The fact that procedures not only need to be fair, but 
must be perceived as fair, has been and will continue to be the central issue in the programs. 
Jay Robinson, superintendent of the Charlotte-Mecklenburg schools when the Career Develop- 
ment Program was developed and implemented, claimed that ''teachers are reluctant to accept 
solid, fair evaluations." Evaluation procedures are moving away from the principal ''rating" the 
teacher on a checklist to procedures that include observationb of the classroom activities, use 
of peer evaluators, instruments designed from the research, and other sources of information, 
such as student outcome data and questionnaires answered by principals, students, and other 
teachers. 

Are the procedures, especially those being developed at the state level, too burdensome 
and expensive? Are district-designed procedures inequitable because of different standards in 
the districts? These are common questions. There are no simple answers. No "best way" has 
emerged, and probably never will, because of the diversity of states and districts. In those pro- 
grams that have been in place several years, refinements have occurred. In the Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg plan, the teachers thought that classrooom observation focused too much on the 
"how to" in teaching and not enough on content— that was changed. A mix of announced and 
unannounced observations was usually used, but the teachers preferred the unannounced. The 
number of conferences between teachers and evaluators was reduced at the teachers' request. 

In Texas, the career ladder program was started in 1984 using district evaluations that often 
were designed to make yes/no employment decisions. Beginning this year, teachers will be 



evaluated using a state evaluation procedure. State officials believe that the development of the 
state procedure initially would have alleviated many of the criticisms about the program. 

The Tennessee evaluation procedures were originally designed using criteria that were 
made known only to evaluators and not to teachers and admmistrators. That was changed the 
second year so that all are now aware of the criteria. An initial interview coupled with a detailed 
portfolio, which proved to be burdensome, was changed to an interview, with teachers present- 
ing evidence of their skills. Beginning this year teachers will be evaluated during a semester 
rather than over a one-year period. In a study of a Virginia district's program, it became ap- 
parent that preparation of a written portfolio of information deterred teachers from applying for 
promotion on the ladder and that the documents rather than the quality of teaching were 
becoming the oasis for decisions. The district task force overseeing the program believes that 
as the plan continues to be implemented, streamlining of procedures will lessen the extra 
burden. 

In Florida, evaluation procedures used for t^e Master Teacher Program came under fire in 
connection with opposition to the program that awarded merit bonuses to only a small number 
of teachers. The Florida Performance Measurement System (used for classroom observations) 
and the subject area tests that were used for determining who received the bonuses were 
upheld in administrative hearings in the state as reliable and valid instruments for making the 
award decisions. In the expanded program, the state testing will remain; classroom perform- 
ance will be assessed using locally determined instruments. It is expected that many of the 
districts will continue to use the state classroom observation instrument. 

In Utah, a state review of the district programs reported that districts have refined evalua- 
tion procedures and now use a greater variety of information sources to evaluate teachers, in- 
cluding peer review and student achievement. 

Several state and district plans call for the use of student outcome data in evaluating 
teachers. Ove,r half of the Utah districts reported using student achievement in evaluating 
teachers. The legislation that established pilot programs in Arizona included the use of student 
achievement; most districts require a presentation of evidence of student outcomes by the 
teacher. 

In Kentucky, the legislation included student achievement as one of the criteria to deter- 
mine who moves up the ladder. A pilot project is underway this year to determine methods of 
mutual goal-setting for student outcomes and how information can best be collected. 

The South Carolina School Incentive program is based on student achievement. Last year 
$6.7 million was awarded to schools where student achievement exceeded expectations based 
on several factors, one of which took into account the socio-economic status of students. In the 
Teacher Incentive program, student achievement is a central part of evaluation in all the models 
being tested. A 1986 change in the teacher program was to increase to 10 days (from 5) the max- 
imum number of days a teacher can be absent and still qualify for the program. One criticism of 
the program last year wac that technical expertise was not available to districts to work with 
teachers in developing ways to document student achievement. For 1986-87, $125,(XX) has been 
set aside for State Department of Education staff to be hired to assist districts in including stu- 
dent achievement in teacher evaluation procedures. 

The Florida School Incentives program, locally negotiated, is continuing for its t^iird year. 
Incentives are school-based and provide additional money for school employee bonut3s. School 
selection is on the basis of schools exceeding expected achievement. A district's plan may also 
provide individual school-based awards to employees for categories such as attendance, 
superior evaluations, employment in shortage subject area, and teaching in a high priority loca- 
tion. 

During 1985, the Danville, Virginia, schools instituted a career ladder program for teachers 
that included the use of student achievement sec res. After a year of study, consensus was 
reached on guidelines for the program. Each candidate identifies student outcome goals and 
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prescribes how progress is measured. Committees of teachers and administrators review plans, 
assess information presented, and recommend promotion or non-promotion up the ladder. Third 
parties are used to administer and score assessment instruments. School-wide measures are 
used, if available, and interpretation of scores take into account student ability and other rele- 
vant factors. Information from student and parent surveys, student work, and student attitude 
inventories are among the sources that can be used. 

Outcomes 

Behind the ''career ladder movement" is the desire to recognize and reward excellence in 
teaching. This movement also provides a means for changing the structure of teaching as 
teachers take on different responsibilities— becoming examples for their peers, or "master 
teachers." The intent is that through these changes, teaching will become more attractive, en- 
couraging the best and brightest to become and remain teachers. Those are the inten- 
tions—what are the outcomes? 

It will certainly be difficult to separate the effects of incentive programs from other actions 
such as raising teacher salaries and the possible diminishing appeal of other careers for 
women, for example, business. It is still too early to have answers to key questions: 

— Do the programs provide career options that make teaching more attractive for 
the long term? 

— Do the programs provide ways for teachers to develop and improve their teaching 
over the long term? 

— Will the incentive programs change the "image of teaching"? 

— Will schools become more effective? 

We can see short-term effects that are occurring. The most promising appears to be the 
focus on instruction in Ihe classroom and concern by thoss outside of the classroom. Prin- 
cipals are now being trained to evaluate teaching and learning. Incentive programs for schools 
depend on the results of what happens in the classroom and how much students learn; staff 
development is focused on instruction through identifying a teacher's teaching strengths and 
weaknesses. 

In a recent study by Richard Brandt of the University of Virginia on the effects of a career 
ladder program in one district, a teacher commented that teachers are more aware of the qual- 
ity of their own instruction. "Specific expectations had been made more visible this prob- 
ably induced improved teaching effort in many instances; it also added stress and anxiety as 
well — Griping about the career ladder was, in part, . . . irritation at being scrutinized more 
closely and being held up to higher, more explicit standards than ever before." 

Teachers and school administrators are being asked to take a greater role in developing 
programs because of concern that many of the stale programs are too "top down." Plans con- 
tinue to show variation in control of programs, the trend being toward states providing funding 
for local programs. 

According to Mike Garbett of the Utah State Department of Education, school teachers and 
administrators are beginning "to think out of the box" where the development of career ladder 
programs is coi.'^.erned in that state. He noted that those districts with teachers and ad- 
ministrators willing to think in terms of innovative structures involving teachers appear to have 
the greatest chance of success. 

Career ladder programs are changing higher education's response to teachers' and 
districts' needs. In several states that have instituted career ladder programs, the initial re- 
sponse from higher education was that they offered "Education 502" for teachers needing to 
work on particular skills. According to state and district officials that has changed. Colleges 
and universities are responding by designing programs and new courses as needed. In Ten- 
nessee, partnerships between higher education and the schools have strengthened, and higher 
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education is more involved in providing staff devolopment. Training models for the career ladder 
program were jointly developed with higher education. The University of North Carolina at 
Charlotte is now working closely with the Charlotte-Mecklenburg School District to provide 
training for teachers as they move through the district's Career Development Program. In Texas, 
colleges and universities report that teachers are focusing graduate work more on curriculum 
and teaching as required by the career ladder guidelines. 

In those states with incentive programs, teacher evaluation has changed, with a greater 
focus on instruments based on research, using additional sources of information, and providing 
training for evaluators. Procedures are being developed to make decisions about who will move 
up on career ladders, thus expanding the purpose of making a yes/no decision about employ- 
ment. The question remains whether these new procedures will become too administratively 
burdensome. 

Has there been an adverse impact on working conditions of teachers where career ladder 
programs have been implemented? Additional paperv;ork for teachers and school ad- 
ministrators has been reported in several programs. In Charlotte-Mecklenburg, additional paper- 
work was initially a problem and was addressed through computerizing much of the informa- 
tion. In South CaroKna, teachers who participated in the pilot programs last year, as well as 
those who did not, reported that additional paperwork created concern. In Alabama, the im- 
plementation of the evaluation procedures to be used for a career ladder program was delayed 
partly because of reactions from school administrators that they did not have the time needed 
for evaluating teachers. 

In Utah, a survey of teachers reported that the extra workdays provided through the pro- 
gram were used for planning instruction and clerical functions. In the Tennessee program more 
than two-thirds of eligible teachers have opted for extended contracts during the summer, pro- 
viding for additonal teaching and curriculum planning at state expense. 

Will providing teachers with opportunities to be out of the classroom improve their 
teaching abilities enough to counteract their absence from the classroom? In Tennessee, where 
evaluators are taken out of the classroom to observe teachers, the reaction has been that the 
evaluators believe their own teaching will be greatly improved through observing teaching in 
classrooms across the state. 

Are the career ladder structures going to provide the needed long-term incentives needed 
to retain teachers? Does paying a teacher $3,000 additional per year beginning at the tenth year 
provide enough incentive in pay scales that normally top out after 15-20 years? On the other 
harid, teachers are expected to be constantly evaluated and meet standards to stay on the lad- 
der. The counter argument is that the highest turnover rates for teachers occur before 10 years 
of teaching. 



How real will the change be? 

Although many have predicted (and it has been true) the difficulty of change within 
schools, real change may be even more difficult than originally thought. Teachers' organizations 
in some states stand defiantly against a change that will create unequal roles tor teachers and 
provide pay based on performance. Many programs include incentives that fit within the current 
structures (such as extended contracts), and these are more popular with teachers than those 
that change roles. Opportunities to change structures are now in place, but will they be used for 
substantial change? Early indications are that additional efforts will be necessary. If a career 
ladder program provides for master teachers and opportunities to earn more money by taking 
on additional responsibilities, district headers will have to consider carefully how best to use the 
resources available. If master teachers are to be models, they will have to be thought of in that 
way. 

The career ladder programs provide the structures from which states and districts can 
begin to move into new models for teaching and the administration of schools. Career ladder 
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Alabama 



1985 legislation established the Alabama Performance-Based Career Incentive Program. 
Phase one, in which evaluation procedures for the plan were to be developed and implemented 
by the 1986-87 school year, has been delayed until the 1987-88 school year. Teachers were 
placed on the probationary (non-tenured) or Professional (tenured) levels at the start of the 
1986 school session. A pay raise of 15 percent for all tenured teachers was granted. Phase two 
would allow teachers to move to Level II on the ladder, with Master Teachers to be named in 
1989-90. The second phase of the ladder cannot be implemented until the legislature gives its 
approval to the program. 

Fraught with political problems from the outset, the commission charged with developing 
criteric , procedures, and instruments for evaluating teachers developed a plan after months of 
debate. Last May the evaluation procedures were field-tested. The plan called for teachers to be 
observed in the classroom bv two evaluators (principal or assistant principal or instructional 
supervisor) and information was to be gathered through questionnaires. 

Training of school administrators to be evaluators was started in the summer of 1986, but 
halted. Evaluators are being trained this semester and a full-scale testing of the evaluation pro- 
cedures will take place during the 1987 spring semester. Use of the evaluations to place per- 
sons on the ladder will begin if the 1987 legislature gives the "go ahead" for the program. 

Alaska 

Although there has been some discussion of a plan in which outstanding schools would be 
rewarded on the basis of student achievement, no concrete action has been enacted. 

Arizona 

In 1986 the state legislature amended the 1985 law establishing Arizona's career ladder pro- 
gram. Under the old program a five-year pilot project was designed in which selected school 
districts were to be allocated funds to carry out locally-designed projects, subject to the ap- 
proval of a joint legislative committee which included 10 Arizona legislators, one educator, one 
member of the State Board of Education, and one additonal member. Of the 17 local school 
districts eligible to submit plans, 9 had their programs approved. The local programs were 
judged on such criteria as evidence that the plan had been developed in consultation with the 
district's teachers; evaluation procedures that stress a multifaceted approach to the assess- 
ment of teacher performance; a compensation system based on a completely restructured 
salary schedule; evidence of extensive teacher support for the plan; and a way to show how the 
proposed plan would result in improved student achievement. 

Under the 1986 revision the details would remain much the same, but technical matters 
concerning the number of districts eligible to participate, the composition of the joint legislative 
committee, and the dimensions of the funding have been altered. The new program would per- 
mit up to five more districts to join the pilot program, conditional upon acceptance by the joint 
legislative committee and certain administrative requirements. The new bill also includes provi- 
sions for eventual statewide implementation subject to voter approval of a constitutional 
amendment increasing the aggregate spending limit for school districts as well as legislative 
approval. 

The cost of the current career ladder program is estimated to be $4 million for fiscal 
1986-87, which would increase to approximately $8 million by 1988-89. Costs could increase if 
more districts decide to participate in the pilot programs. A statewide system is projected to 
cost approximately $60 million. 
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Arkansas 

The Teacher Career Development Commission, appointed by the governor according to 
1985 legislation, was created to establish six pilots that would develop locally designed pro- 
grams. Funding of $500,000 was to be available to fund the programs, with reports to be submit- 
ted to the State Board of Education for action in 1987. Because of revenue shortfall in the state, 
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developed by teachers and administrators. The school board and local teachers' association are 
supporting the pilot project. 

Florida 

The Ray Stewart Career Achievement Program for Teachers, with wide support from 
political, business, and education groups, including the two state teachers' organizations, was 
created by 1986 legislation after the Master Teacher program, created by 1983 legislation, had 
been abolished. The replacement plan consists of three levels— I, II, and III, with Career Levei II 
teachers expected to receive $2,500 additional pay. The original Master Teacher program was 
plagued with problems, stemming primarily from the fact that it awarded a limited number of 
teachers a bonus of $3,000, with no district involvement other than the use of district personnel 
to observe teachers in the classroom. 

Teachers with four years of experience who are in the top 60 percent (as compared to all 
state teachers) on a subject matter test and in the top 50 percent (as compared to all district 
teachers) on a composite district evaluation are eligible to become Career Level II teachers 
under the new plan. The district evaluation is to include classroom observations by a supervisor 
and a peer. The district program must be negotiated locally and approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

1986-87 is a planning year with implementation to take place in 1987-88. For the first year, 
the state has put caps on the number of teachers who will be eligible in each district— 45 per- 
cent of the teachers who pass the test will be eligible for Level II; 25 percent, for Level III. If 
$90 million is appropriated by the 1987 legislature, then the caps are to be removed. !f $90 mil- 
lion is not appropriated by 1988, the program will be repealed. 

Teachers who met the standards for the Associate Master Teacher plan in 1984-85 will 
receive a $3,000 incentive for a second year. Teachers who qualified in 1985-86 will receive $500, 
and are eligible to apply scores earned on this year's test to the new career ladder program. 

In a challenge to the program, the Florida Performance Measurement System, which was 
used with a written test to place teachers in the old Master Teacher program, was upheld as 
valid and reliable in state administrative hearings in April 1986. 

Georgia 

Mandated by legislation passed by the 1985 General Assembly, the State Board of Educa- 
tion recently endorsed a state career ladde" plan developed by a 33-member Career Ladder Task 
Force. The program, to be phased in beginning in 1991, is for all teachers, instructional leaders 
(including building and central office staff, such as superintendents, curriculum directors, and 
principals), and persons who hold certificates but are in non-teaching positions. 

The evaluation procedures, already under development through the Georgia Educational 
Leadership Academy, call for each supervisor and professional to establish job responsibilities 
and objectives for the year. Two formal observations of performance in instruction and 
classroom management will be conducted by the supervisor, with written assessments of 
strengths and weaknesses. The first observation is to be preceded by a conference. Peer obser- 
vation is limited to that part of the evaluation process identifying strengths and weaknesses. 
The supervisor will prepare the final evaluation for the year. The evaluation procedures and in- 
struments are to be pilot-tested in nine districts during the 1986-87 school year, with expansion 
o around 40 additional districts in 1987-88. 

Persons who want to be a part of the program will develop three-year professional plans 
that include professional/academic development, academic leadership activities, and student 
outcomes agreed to by the supervisor and individual. Awards, which are to be market sensitive, 
are recommended at $3,000, $6,000, and $9,000 for Career Levels I through III. In 1989, all 
teachers with three years of experience who have passed the teacher certification test in sub- 
ject matter will be placed on the Professional level of the ladder; those with less experience will 
be on the Probationary level. Phase-in of the other levels will take place after 1989. 
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A second part of the program will award bonuses to all certificate-holding personnel in 
schools that exceed expected student outcomes. A contract has been awarded to the University 
of Georgia to conduct studies for developing criteria for grouping schools to determine ex- 
pected outcomes. The State Board of Education is also requiring each local system to develop 
comprehensive staff development plans based on state and local evaluations of system needs. 
Compensation for summer professional development must be addressed in plans. $5.96 million 
has been allocated for staff developmenf in the 1986-87 school year. 

Hawaii 

A number of programs currently exist that offer incentives for teachers to relocate to 
remote areas of the state or to supervise pre-service instruction. As a result of a study to deter- 
mine ways of enhancing the performance of the state school system, the State Board of Educa- 
tion has also recommended that a school incentive program be adopted. The State Board ex- 
amined a number of alternative incentive systems, including a career ladder salary system, a 
merit pay compensation system, a compensation system that focused on salary differentiation 
based on job factors, and the option of no incentive system. The school incentive system was 
recommended for cost-effectiveness, because it would not require a large degree of change, ap- 
peared to be fairly easy to implement and administer, and seemed most likely to be accepted by 
all parties involved. 

The Reaching for Excellence in Instruction School Incentives Program (REISIP) called for 
the 1987 legislatui-e to appropriate $2 million for implementation during 1987-89. Participation 
would have been voluntary and would have required a two-thirds majority approval of eligible 
employees at the school in a secret ballot. Awards were to be issued on the basis of indicators 
that included increases in the achievement scores of students, daily attendance, co-curricular/ 
extra-curricular activities, and percent of teachers completing Department of Education 
workshops or university courses. On the basis of these indicators, institutions would be 
designated as Outstanding, Excellent, or Superior, and allocated money on the basis of the at- 
tained category. 

The REISIP plan, however, has been put aside for the time being, and is not scheduled for 
consideration during the 1987-89 biennium. 

Idaho 

Legislation enacted in 1984 permitted school districts to participate in the Teacher Ex* 
cellence Program. $100,000 was appropriated for administration and assistance to local districts 
in developing career compensation plans in fiscal 1985, with the expectation that these plans 
would be implemented during the following year. The 1985 legislature, however, did not ap- 
propriate the funding for local career compensation plans due to economic considerations; 
$90,000 was provided, however, to the State Department of Education to continue a local district 
assistance program, with a verbal commitment to address the career ladder issue in upcoming 
legislative sessions. 

According to regulations adopted by the State Board of Education in January 1985, districts 
wishing to participate must submit a career compensation plan, approved by the local board of 
trustees, that includes a three-level career path for teachers (similar plans for other certified per- 
sonnel, including administrators, aie optional); provides opportunities for extended teaching 
contracts; and furnishes opportunities for teachers to apply for training grants. Aside from the 
basic requirements, considerable flexibility has been allowed for districts in the development of 
their respective plans. For instance, a district committee could allocate much of the career 
comoensation funding for training grants and extended contracts in the early years and in later 
years shift the funding to career ladder stipends. Plans for evaluating performance include 
using classroom evaluation. Individual portfolios, questionnaires, interviews, and tests. 

The 1986 legislature again did not appropriate funding for the local Career Compensation 
Plans, but it did provide a small allocation to hire an individual to help in the coordination of in- 
formation pertaining to the local programs. Districts are still submitting plans for approval in 
anticipation of funding by the 1987 legislature. 



Illinois 



The Education Reform Act of 1986 authorized the establishment of a Center for Excellence 
in Teaching within the State Board of Education to conduct a study of teacher career compen- 
sation programs based on merit. The State Board of Education was authorized to fund five to 
seven pilot programs in local districts, with the results of the projects to be reported to the 
governor and General Assembly by December 31, 1986. 

The pilot programs are designed to identify from an array of various types of compensation 
programs those which the General Assembly might then extend on a statewide basis. Proposals 
were solicited from all Illinois school districts, and 30 such proposals were received, all of 
which were developed by the school districts in conjunction with their teachers and a par- 
ticipating university. In March, seven districts, representing a diverse collection of sizes and 
types and with programs offering a variety of approaches to the compensation issue, were 
awarded grants to continue developing plans for implementation of a full year of career com- 
pensation during the 1986-87 school year. $1 million has been allocated for the implementation 
phase during 1986-87. 

In a recent survey 19 of 997 local districts indicated they have some form of merit or 
performance-based salary schedule. Additionally, 11 districts stated that they successfully pro- 
vide a wide array of roles and responsibilities for teachers, including differentiated staffing and 
mentoring. 

Indiana 

The 1985 state legislature allocated $6 million for career ladder studies and teacher incen- 
tive/reward/recognition trial projects. The bulk of the money has been used to establish about 
50 locally designed teacher incentive programs. The hope is to acquaint local districts with 
issues and questions related to such programs and produce ideas for the design of long-range 
statewide programs. 

Grants were also awarded to eight local boards for career ladder models. The career ladder 
programs are planning projects, consisting of committees for the purpose of studying issues 
related to career ladders and for drawing up models to be used when the State Board of Educa- 
tion is ready to submit a proposal for legislative funding. One of the issues to be addressed was 
the effect career ladders might have on collective bargaining with the teacher unions and the 
impact on base-level salary increases. 

All of the projects include administrative representation and have relied heavily on teacher 
involvement in their research— some projects granted stipends for teachers to visit states with 
existing career ladder programs. In many cases local heads of the teachers' collective bargain- 
ing units are serving on the project committees. Funding for the career ladder initiatives will 
end in mid'1987, after which it is hoped that projects will submit models to be used to formulate 
a statewide career ladder system. 

Iowa 

In 1985 a task force reporting to the Iowa Department of Public Instruction proposed a 
career ladder system that would have been related to a four-tier certification structure. This was 
not apprv"^ved, but a three-tiered system of certification was adopted. At this time, certification 
is not linked to teacher incentives. 

Kansas 

In 1985, the Commissioner's Task Force on Teacher Incentive Structures, part of a three- 
phase planning project funded by the U.S. Department of Education, was created. It is expected 
that this task force will eventually draft legislation but, to date, no statewide policy has been 
adopted. Local boards, at their option, can experiment with such programs, but only a small 
percentage of them have tried thus far. Due to a sluggish economy, there appears to be little 
prospect for the introduction of any statewide program proposals in the upcoming session of 
the legislature. 
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developed by teachers, and to provide incentives for teachers. Nearly all of the state*s 500 
districts participated in the initial program, which received the same appropriation for 1985-86. 
(For 1986-87 the state legislature increased the funding to $7 million). Sixty-seven of the districts 
have developed incentive programs. Allocations are made after local districts submit a written 
proposal for approval by the State Department of Education; funds are distributed according to 
a formula based on a pupil/teacher ratio. In another program, the governor presents a $5,000 
awerd to the Teacher of the Year; eight other finalists are given a $2,000 prize. 



Rhode Island 

One district, with the help cf a U.S. Department of Education grant, has developed a four- 
step incentive plan. Although no statewide programs are currently being considered, the State 
Department of Education is beginning to look at an assessment system as a part of the cer- 
tification process. 



South Carolina 

The first year of a $2.2 million pilot program for nine districts has been completed. The 
pilot phase has been extended to two years, with funding of $6.0 million available for the pro- 
gram in 1986-87. (Full funding of the program is expected to cost about $21 million annually.) 
Revenue shortfall in the state has influenced program funding. The 1984 legislation called on 
districts to develop models in 1984-85. From those plans the state developed three models— a 
bonus plan, a career ladder, and a campus-based incentive program— all centered on the use of 
student achievement. The legislation, which originally said that a statewide model would be in 
place for the 1986-87 school year, now calls for the statewide implementation by the 1987-88 
school year. 

For the 1986-87 year, five new sites involving nine districts have been added to the program 
(five districts have developed a consortium model). One small district that participated last year 
is not participating this year. The program was funded at about $20 per student in 1985-86; for 
1986-87 that has increased to $29. The sites include 200,000 students (about one-third of the 
state's enrollment). Also under development is a Principal Incentive Pay Program and a program 
for instructional support persons, scheduled for 1986-87 piloting and statewide implementation 
in 1987-88. 

A school incentive program (created by 1984 legislation) continues to be implemented 
across the state, Schools are awarded cash incentives based on gains in student achievement, 
as measured by the state achievement testing program, and student and teacher attendance. 
During 1985-86, 310 schools (one-quarter of all the state's public schools) in five districts re- 
ceived awards totaling $6.7 million, for an average of about $30 per student. Schools must use 
80 percent of the money to improve programs and cannot supplement salaries of teachers and 
adminstrators; stipends for summer curriculum work by teachers can be awarder 



South Dakota 

In 1985 the legislature enacted a career ladder for teachers and administrators, but im- 
plementation of the plan was blocked by a petition drive which, although not aimed at the 
career ladder, effectively thwarted the legislation of which it was a part. Originally, a three-level 
career ladder certification system would have been created, but that legislation was repealed by 
the 1986 legislature; provisions related to only the first level in the original ladder were retained 
in the 1986 law. 




Tennessee 

Entering Its third year of implementation, the Tennessee Career Ladder Program has a total 
of 40,418 educators at all levels of the program, which includes three-rung ladders for teachers 
(counselors, librarians, other Instructional support personnel), supervisors, and principals. 
Salary supplements from $1,000 to $7,000 are paid to those named to the ladder. Voluntary for 
veteran teachers and administrators, all new teachers are required to participate. Funded at 
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$62 million in 1985, the program expanded to $85 million available in fiscal 1988 and is expected 
to receive $122 million in 1987. 

The State Board of Education approved 1,471 teachers for the upper levels of the ladder 
during 1985-86, bringing the total to soma 4,200 teac.iers at Career Levels II and III. Some 3,700 
teachers have already applied to become a part of the program in the 1986-87 year. 

Approximately 65 percent of eligible teachers opted the first year to take on extended con- 
tracts to earn the maximum amount of incentive under the program. In a survey of the state's 
superintendents, the availability of teachers for extended work was viewed as one of the most 
positive outcomes of the program. 

The prograr has not fundamentally changed from its first year, but has undergone 
refinements of the evaluation process and has tned to include teachers and administrators to a 
greater degree in decision making about the program. Communication, a problem from the 
beginning, has been improved through additional written direct communication from the State 
Department of Education to teachers and administrators and conferences throughout the state 
to discuss concerns about the program. The cycle for evaluation has been decreased from a 
year to one semester. 

Field-testing for gathering information about student outcomes to be used in evaluating 
Career Ladder candidates is in the second year. The testing last year included teachers present- 
ing information to iocument student growth and questionnaire items answered by the principal 
and students about student learning and attitudes. The information was not used in making any 
decisions about placement on the ladder. 

During 1986-87, the interim evaluation to be used for teachers will be field-tested. Teachers 
are placed on the ladder for a period of five years, with one interim evaluation midway through 
the period. The plans now call for the interim evaluation to consist of one pre-arranged visit 
from a state evaluator to observe classroom performance and an assessment by the principal. 
Results would then be provided to the teacher and principals for informational purposes and 
planning for the next full evaluation. Actual use of process will begin in 1987-88. 

The Career Ladder program underwent challenge in the state legislature during the 1986 
session, but emerged unchanged. 

Texas 

The Career Ladder Program, mandated by 1984 legislation, is beginning its third year of im- 
plementation. During the first two years locally-designed evaluation instruments were used to 
place teachers on Career Levels I and II. During 1985-86, 80,000 teachers qualified for Level II 
and received bonuses of $1,500 to $2,000. (If funding were not available, districts could provide 
a $2,000 bonus or reduce that to $1,500.) For the next fiscal year $150 million is budgeted for the 
program. 

Beginning in 1986-87, decisions will be based on a statewide evaluation plan designed to 
distinguish among performances of teachers and encourage professional growth. The program 
assumes that teachers are capable of improving no matter what their experience or expertise. 
The appraisal includes four classroom observations by a teacher's supervisor and another 
evaluator. Areas include presentation of subject matter, the learning environment (motivation of 
students lO learn), and a growth and responsibilities section ("plans for professional develop- 
ment, communicates with parents, and promotes evaluation of student growth"). Under the 
growth and responsibilities section, teachers will be given full credit unless documentation 
proves otherwise. Orientation on the system is to be provided. All evaluators have been trained. 

Controversy surrounding the program has centered on the use of local district evaluations 
and the fairness (It is yet to be Known whether the state appraisal system will be perceived as 
more equitable.), the fact that districts could supplement the state and district funding and pro- 
vide incentives to larger numbers of teachers, and the total cost of the plati to the state. 
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Conclusions from that evaluation noted that the public, elected officials, and local school 
boards were more enthusiastic about the programs than teachers and administrators, yet 
evidence exists that hurdles such as communication, documentation of evaluation plans, and 
involvement of teachers and administrators can be overcome, indicating that pay-for- 
performance can work. 

The following are descriptions of the programs and findings of the outside consultant's 
report. 

Campbell County program was a merit pay approach in which group awards within a 
school were based on student achievement test scores, with a pre/post test design. Individual 
awards, which were In addition to group awards, were on the basis of peer selection and 
nomination. The district's regular teacher evaluation process was not used as a part of the 
process, but generally this caused no concern according to the report. There was evidence that 
the limited state funding of the project was detrimental to success. The local school board 
approved $80,000 to expand the project In 1986-87. 

The Fairfax County project, a career ladder program, was field-tested in 1984-85, and ap- 
proved by the district school board for the 1985-86 school year. The program failed to gain ac- 
ceptance among teachers during the 1985-86 school year, according to the report. (In September 
a package was agreed to by the superintendent and teachers which would give teachers a 
12.1 percent pay increase in 1987 and 8.8 percent annual raises over the next two years, with an 
incentive pay plan for all teachers by 1989-90.) According to the report, improvements have been 
made in the evaluation process, although a new category of ''observing teachers" has emerged, 
and it is unclear how these persons will fit In the overall structure of teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

The Hopewell School District program focuses on selection and management of personnel 
in the school division. A new evaluation process has been developed based on the elements of 
effective teaching. Training in use of the instruments was considered inadequate. Administra- 
tors evaluate teachers, but results of peer observations are used to prepare a profile of 
strengths and weaknesses to provide direction for staff development. Teacher recruitment prac- 
tices were improved and beginning teachers were provided additional help, including a new 
handbook. Considered a model for small districts developing personnel practices, the career 
ladder part of the process is not yet clearly defined. 

The Orange County project focuses on the evaluation and staff development program 
already in place in the district. Essential effective teaching practices have been identified and 
teachers are expected to demonstrate the practices and improve instructional skills. Teachers 
receive $55 for demonstrating mastery of each skill, up to a maximum of three per year. All 12 
skills are expected to be mastered over a five-year period, carrying a bonus of $500. Teachers 
are eligible for the bonus every five years. (Teacher concerns for the small amounts of the 
rewards are evidently tempered by the fact that all teachers are participating.) 

Virginia Beach schools have implemented a career ladder program available to all teachers. 
Teacher evaluation, including imp ovement of the procedures, was an initial step in establishing 
the program. The plan includes five steps with salary bonuses of from $1,500 to $4,500. The 
teachers' organization tentatively supports the program. The program is under review. District- 
level administrators reported that the process of developing and piloting the program had been 
positive for the district. 

Washington 

In 1984, a panel appointed by the governor issued a draft report urging that a career ladder 
for teachers be developed— one of several proposals for enhancing the teaching profession and 
improving public schools in the state. Although this recommendation has not been acted upon, 
the 1985 legislature approved a Beginning Teachers Assistance Pilot Program. 

During 1985-86, the start-up year, funding was approved for 100 mentor teachers to assist 
beginning teachers; this year the number of mentors has increased to nearly 700. Although 
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Delaware— Paula Lehrer, Administrative Assistant, House of Representatives, Legislative Hall, 
Dover, DE 19903 f302) 736-4182 or 571-3476; Ervin C. Marsh, State Supervisor, Certification & Per- 
sonnel Division, Ljpartment of Public Instruction, Townsend Building, Box i402, Dover, DE 
19901 (302) 736-4688 

Florida— Teacher Incentive Program: Juhan Mixon, phone: (904) 488-9513; School Incentive Pro- 
gram* Elaine Palmer, phone: (904)488-8198; Florida Department of Education, Capitol Building, 
Tallai assee, FL 32301 

Georgia— Joy S. Berry, Policy Coordinator, Office of Planning and Budget, 270 Washington 
Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 30334 (404) 656-3800; Stephen M. Preston, Director, Division of 
Research and Leadership, 1862 Twin Towers East, 205 Butler Street, Atlanta, Georgia 30334 
(404) 656-2008 

Hawaii- Albert Yoshil, Assistant Superintendent, Personnel Services, phone: (808) 548-5802; 
Donald Nugent, Personnel Specialist III, Collective Bargaining Section, phone: (808) 548-6374; 
1390 Viiller Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

Idaho— Darren K. Loosle, Supervisor, Teacher Education and Certification, Idaho State Depart- 
ment of Education, 650 West State Street, LBJ Office Building, Boise, ID 83720 (208) 334-4713 
Illinois— Susan K. Bentz, Assistant Superintendent, phone: (217) 782-3774; Barbara A. Core, 
Manager, Teacher Education Program Approval, phone: (217) 782-5859; Illinois State Board of 
Education, 100 North First S-306, Springfield, IL 62777 

Indiana— Sue H. Talbot, Special Assistant for Education, Governor's Office, State House, In- 
dianapolis, IN 46204 (317) 232-4567; Sue Drews, Teacher Quality Team, Department of Education, 
Room 229, State House, Indianapolis, IN 46204 (317) 927-0266 

Iowa— Orrin Nearhoof, Chief, Bureau of Teacher Education and Certification, Iowa Department 
of Education, Grimes Office Building, Des Moines, lA 50319-0146 (515) 281-3611 
Kansas— Dale M. Dennis, Assistant Commissioner for Financial and Support Services, State 
Department of Education, 120 East 10th Street, Topeka, KS 66612 (913) 296-3201 
Kentucky— Stephen K. Miller, Executive Director, Career Ladder Commission, phone: 
(502) 564-2915; Sally Lee Gates, Assistant Director, Career Ladder Commission, phone: 
(502) 564-2915; Brighton Park Mall, US 60 Versailles Road, Frankfort, KY 40601 
Louisiana— William E. Stephens, Jr., Assistant Superintendent, Louisiana Department of Educa- 
tion, PC. Box 44064, Baton Rouge, LA 70804 (504) 342-3357 

Maine— Edwin N. Kastuck, Coordinator, Teacher Career Development Project, phone: 
(207) 289-5918; Lynn M. Bak, Associate Commissioner of Education, phone: (207) 289-59id; 
Bureau of Instruction, Maine Department of Educational & Cultural Services, State House 
Station #23, Augusta, ME 04333 

Maryland— Sheila M. Tolliver, Executive Assistant for Education, State of Maryland, Executive 
Department, Arnapolis, MD 21404 (301) 269-3431 

Massachusetts— Lynn Beal, Director, Legislative Office, Department of Education, Quincy 
Center Plaza, 1385 Hancock Street, Quincy, MA 02169 (617) 770-7306 

Michigan— C. Danford Austin, Director, Teacher Preparation and Certification Services, phone: 
(517) 373-1926; Deborah Clemmons, Director, Office of Professional Development, phone: 
(517) 373-3608; Michigan Department of Education, P.O. Box 30008, Lansing, Ml 48909 
Minnesota— Kenneth Peatross, Executive Secretary, Board of Teaching, 550 Cedar Street, 608 
Capitol Square Building, St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 (612) 296-2415 

Mississippi— Jack Gunn, Deputy Director of School Improvement, phone: (601) 359-3768; Andrew 
P. Mulllns, Jr., Director of External Relations, phone: (601) 359-3515; Wdlter Sillers Building, State 
Department of Education, Jackson, MS 39206 

Missouri— Turner Tyson, Director of Teacher Education and Certification, P.O. Box 480, Jefferson 
City, MO 65102 (314) 751-2699 or 751-3847 

Montana— John Voorhls, Director, Teacher Education, Certification, and Staff Development, 
Office of Public Instruction, Helena, MT 59620 (406) 444-3150 

Nebraska— Andy Winnlngham, Education Consultant, Policy Research Office, Room 1321, State 
Capitol, Box 94601, Lincoln, NE 68509 (402) 471-2414 

Nevada— Michael Alastuey, State Department of Education, Carson City, NV 89710 (702) 885-3100 
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